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EUROPE FROM 911  TO 1198

And by the
Northmen

Sea and
river routes

maintained its link with the Eastern Empire, was already
helping to distribute north by the Alpine passes into Germany
and France, and south by sea to Moslem Africa, the wares
which its geographical situation and political affinities enabled
it to acquire. To the south it sent mainly necessities, such as
metals and timber; the north was given the taste for
luxury articles, such as furs from Russia, silks and spices
(especially pepper) from the East. Then came the second
stage. Venice made herself the mistress of the Adriatic, Pisa
and Genoa followed suit in the Tyrrhenian Sea and effected
the conquest of the Western Mediterranean, in which the
Normans of Sicily also played a part. The sea route to the
East was opened again. Commercial supremacy began to
pass from the Greeks to the Latins; the victorious Seljuks
having no fleet did not compete; and finally the maritime
powers of the West were assisted by the Crusades to obtain
the complete control of the trade from the Levant.

In the North it was the Scandinavians who were the
pioneers. The Northmen always displayed a two-fold char-
acteristic, a ruthlessness in destruction followed by a genius
for construction. They came as pirates in the first place,
seeking for plunder; eventually they turned into traders, for
they had goods to sell. From Russia, where commerce had
been initiated by the Swedes, the products of the East,
exchanged for furs and honey and slaves at Constantinople,
came to Scandinavia and were carried thence to the ports of
the North Sea. In the work of re-export the Danes and
Norwegians played the chief part, making trading settlements
in the basins of the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine to
replace those they had previously destroyed, and when Canute
was king of England in London also. Thus they helped to
initiate a movement from which they were soon to be dis-
sociated. Civil war broke their cohesion and engrossed their
main attention; they lost much of their trading enterprise,
which was assumed by the peoples whom they had previously
plundered.

Piracy and trade were indeed kindred pursuits in the
Middle Ages. A merchant fleet had to be equipped for fight-
ing, and while it was prepared to defend itself from attack it
was also on the alert to plunder its weaker rivals. The sea
was the main highway for commerce, since it provided the